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sad period of her career, Lais dedicated her mirror, as
being an unpleasant reminder of her lost beauty, to the
goddess to whose service she had devoted her life. In her
later years, she followed the vile trade of a procuress.

After her death, the Corinthians remembered what a
reputation it had given their city to be the abiding place
of so famous a woman, and they erected to her a mauso-
leum at Craneion, a cypress grove near the city, on which
a lioness tearing a kid in pieces symbolized the rapacity
of the deceased hetaera.

Lais the Younger was a contemporary of the orator
Demosthenes and the painter Apelles, and flourished
nearly a century after her more celebrated namesake.
She too lived at Corinth, and was famous for her beauty
and her association with distinguished men. She was
born out of wedlock, and the names of both her father
and mother are unknown. As she grew up, a waif in the
dissolute city, Apelles, the celebrated painter, is said to
have been the first to have noticed her budding beauty
and to have educated her. According to the prevailing
tradition, Apelles saw her when, as a young girl, she was
drawing water from the fountain Pirene, and was at once
so captivated by her beauty that he took her with him to
a banquet whither he was going. When his friends jest-
ingly reproached him because, instead of bringing a hetaera,
as was usual, he had brought a child to the feast, he
rejoined: " Be not surprised. I will show her again to
you before three years have passed; you can then see
how beautiful and vivacious she has become/'

Before this period had passed, Lais became the most
celebrated hetaera of the city. Her name was on every-
one's lips, in the baths, in the theatres, and on the
streets and public squares. Her fame spread throughout
Hellas, and the richest men of Hellas flocked to Corinth.